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COMPTROia.ER  eENERAt.  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
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B-K686A 


To  the  Speaker  of  the  llout.e  of  Representatives 
and  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate 

This  is  our  report  on  the  substantial  staff  and  cost  reductions 
possible  at  military  tclecoimnunlcations  centers  through  use  of 
uniform  staffing  standards. 

We  made  our  review  pursuant  to  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act, 
1921  (31  l!,S,C.  53),  and  the  Accounting  and  Auditing  Act  of  1950 
(31  U.S.C.  67). 

We  are  sending  copies  of  this  report  to  the  Director,  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget;  the  Director,  Office  of  Telccoromunicat iens 
Policy;  the  Secretary  of  Defense;  and  the  Secretaries  of  the  Army, 
Navy,  and  Air  Force.  _ 

Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States 
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Letter  dated  Octob-’r  1,  1974,  from  the 

Director,  Tg  Iccomm.unications  and  Comi'i  m 
and  Control  Systerr..  Vo  oaO 

Principal  officials  ot  the  Department  of 
Defens,:  responsible  t'.'r  tbr  administra¬ 
tion  of  .ictivitiiis  d  1  sc. a.'d  in  this 
repor  t 
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Aerospace  Defense  Command 
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Air  Force 
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Department  of  Defense 
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L:EmH,\L- 'S  SUBSTANTIAL  STAFF  AND  COST 

■£;V:u  :j  the  CaiTxESS  reductions  PUSSIBLE  at 

MILITARY  TELECOMMUNICATIONS 
CENTERS  THROUGH  USE  OF 
UNIFORM  STAFFING  STANDARDS 
Department  of  Defense 


DIGEST 

«*7.*  /  j'}T  '  .'TVlEifi  iv/‘u-* 

The  Department  of  Defense  (DOD) 
operates  the  Autoiiiatlc  Oiijital  Net¬ 
work  (AUTUUIN)  to  transmit  and  re¬ 
ceive  il)>jita1  messages  between  some 
you  telecoiiiiiiuni cat  ions  centers 
worldwide,  excluding  those  operated 
by  intelligence  organ! ^ati^'ns.  ^  (See 
pp.  I  and  2.) 

These  centers  are  staffed  with  an 
estimated  20,000  military  and  ci- 
V'iian  employees  whose  salaries 
and  related  benefits  cost  the  Gov- 
eniiaent  about  S2'J0  million,  annually. 
(.See  p,  2.) 

(iAU  made  this  review  because  of 
continuing  congressional  interest 
in  the  management  and  operation  of 
telecoiiiiiunications  systems  and  the 
significant  cost  of  sta^'fing  the 
centers. 

*  ‘HJltl  IT'  t’TiV  ti  .VCV.c 

The  Office  of  the  Sjcretary  of  Ue- 
rense  has  not  issued  specific  guid- 
anre  or  instructions  for  staffing 
of  DUO  teleconniunications  centers. 

Military  departments  or  subordinate 
C'K.iriaiuis  ,  hovrever,  i>ave  established 
their  own  criteria  wnich,  in  many 
instances,  are  not  conducive  to 
determining  proper  staffing  require¬ 
ments.  (bee  p.  14.) 

i'eSt  1  rid-based,  nuMHObile  military 
f  lee.':  n  .oiicat  ions  centers  nave 
operat lonal  funct iors--message 


handling,  message  distribution, 
message  relay,  and  traffic  analy¬ 
st  s--similar  enough  to  permit 
application  of  a  uniform  staffing 
standard.  (See  pp.  1  and  7.) 

GAD  constructed  a  composite  message¬ 
handling  and  traffic  analysis  stan¬ 
dard  for  application  to  the  traffic 
workload  at  centers  where  the  oper¬ 
ational  functions  are  considered 
to  be  done  manually,  (See  pp.  g 
and  12.) 

Using  the  composite  standard  and 
the  related  number  of  onboard 
personnel ,  centers--represented 
by  GAO's  statistical  ss. pie- -were 
in  the  aggregate  overstaffed.  By 
projecting  the  sample  results  to 
the  universe,  GAO  estimates  that 
net  overstaffing  totaled  about 
2,170.  (See  p.  9.) 

Monetary  impact  of  this  overstaffing 
'  is  $21.7  million  each  year  in  in¬ 
creased  communications  center  oper¬ 
ating  costs.  Such  costs  and  per¬ 
sonnel  could  be  applied  to  improve 
combat  effectiveness  within  the 
military  departments.  (See  pp.  3 
and  9.) 

Included  in  the  sample  were  seven 
centers  oach  having  one  or  more 
optical  character  readers --automa¬ 
ted  equipment-'Which  .=*rt  supposed 
to  reduce  manual  operator  functions. 
(See  p.  12.) 

GAU’s  Study  indicates  that  intro¬ 
ducing  automated  equipment  into 
these  centers  has  not  resulted  in 
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leji  upotT  »e»TTOvai.  report 

(  ovet  djtp  should  be  noted  hcieon 
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the  staffing  reductions  that  could  AUENCY  ACTIONS  AND  UNK-:.'  LVt..- 

be  achieved.  (See  p.  13.)  ISS'UES 


Potential  cost  reductions  shown  in 
this  report  emphasize  the  need  for 
management  to  direct  its  attention 
toward  developing  and  maintaining 
adequate  and  current  staffing  stan¬ 
dards  for  operating  tel ecommuni ca¬ 
tions  centers,  (see  p.  14.) 


r£Ca-tmND,.TIOllS 
ft  /  V,,  f  T".  /.  -  '^'0  " 

Secretary  of  Defense  or  his 
designee,  such  as  the  Director, 
Telecommunications  and  Command  and 
Control  Systems,  should  1, 

^-develop  uniform  DOD  telecommunica¬ 
tions  center  staffing  standards;  ' 

y-update  the  standards,  as  neces¬ 
sary,  to  encompass  evolving  tele- 
comnunications  automation  advan¬ 
ces  ;  and  '  t  ' 

—insure  that  staffing  levels  are 
consistent  with  the  standards. 

(See  p.  14.)  ^ 


The  Office  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  coneurred  with  GAO’s  recom¬ 
mendations  and  advised  GAO  that  it 
had  formed  an  ad  hoc  conriittee  to 
determine  appropriate  standards 
and  to  address  the  impact  of  cur¬ 
rent  ind  planned  telecommunications 
automation  programs.  GAO  plans  to 
evaluate  DOD's  actions  at  a  future 
date.  (See  p.  15.) 

MATTEHS  FOR  CONSIDERATIi':: 

BY  THE  CONGRESS 


This  report  provides  information 
on  the  potential  for  staffing  re¬ 
ductions  in  a  particular  support 
function,  military  tel ecoimiuni ca¬ 
tions  centers. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  the  Con¬ 
gress  because  of  increasing  person¬ 
nel  costs  and  budgetary  constraints 
and  because  of  speci/ic  congression¬ 
al  direction  to  reduce  support 
forces  in  Europe  and  DUO  civilian 
personnel  worldwide. 
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CHAPTER  1 


INTRODUCTION 

The  Department  of  Defense  (DOD)  coerates  the  Automatic 
Digital  Network  (AUTODIN)  to  transmit  and  receive  digital 
messages^  between  military  telecommunications  centers 
throughout  the  world.  The  operating  functions  associated 
with  these  centers  can  generally  be  divided  into  four 
ca'-egories. 

1.  Message  handling — receiving,  processing,  and 
transmitting  classified  and  unclassif  i  jil  messages. 

2.  Message  re  1 'iy--rot  ranspii  1 1 i r.g  incemi  ig  messages 
to  anotr;er  destination  without  altering  the 
message  content. 

3.  Messa-H’  diatr  1  hut  L<jn — reprouuctng  r,e3sagcs  and 
disseminiting  them  t-.'  addres.so.  s. 

4.  Traffic  analysis  (methods  and  rosu  1  to ) --mon i Cor¬ 
ing  quality  control  procedures,  compiJirg 
statistics  for  performance  analysis,  maintaining 
communications  publications  in  current  status,  and 
providing  routing  information. 

The  equipment  used  to  accomplish  these  func-.ions 
includes  paper  tape  and  card  punches,  card  readeis,  optical 
character  readers,  and  most  inportant--terminals.  Termi¬ 
nals  are  input/output  devices  which  range  from  slow-speed 
teletype  machines  to  high-s(x;ed  digital  information  pro¬ 
cessors:  a  telecommunications  center  may  have  one  or  more 
teminals.  Depending  upon  the  type  of  terminal,  messages 
are  transmitted  using  punched  paper  tape,  data  cards,  or 
magnetic  tape . 


^Any  thought  or  idea  expressed  and  prepared  in  discrete 
symbols  suitable  for  transmission  by  telecommunications. 
This  includes  data  defined  as  a  representation  of  facts, 
concepts,  or  instructions  in  i  manner  suitable  for 
communication,  interpretation,  or  processing. 


Information  v/as  not  readily  available  on  the  total 
number  of  military  telecommunications  centers.  As  an  alter¬ 
native,  we  identified  about  1.500  AUTODIN  terminals. 
Gxcludino  intelligence  agencies,  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization,  a.nd  civil  agencies,  885  ^1)  military  terminals 
remained  in  our  universe.  Projections,  based  on  our  sample 
of  329  AUTODIN  terminals,  indicate  there  are  about  835 
land-based,  nonmobile  militar'’  telecommunications  centers. 

Ws  estimate  thr.L  these  centers  are  staffed  with  about 
20,000  military  and  civilian  eiuployecs  at  an  annual  man¬ 
power  cost  of  about  $200  million. 


^After  saii'plc  selection  v.-c  idi-r.t  :  f icd  49  additional 
terminals  representing  an  outi:-<iled  4  4  centers.  i  , 

to  niaint.ain  statistical  r^-liability  in  Ibis  re.  .’  vv,  v.'e 
excluded  those  from  oi;r  calculations. 
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CHAPTER  2 


NEED  FOR  IMPROVED  TELECOMMUNICATIONS  CENTER 

STAFFING  STANDARDS 

- 4 

Most  standards  used  to  determine  telecommunications 
center  stat'fins  levels  are  inappropriate  or  inadequate.  As 
a  result,  we  estimate  tda-  about  2,170  more  personnel  than 
needed  were  assigned  to  operate  AUTODI.N  terminals.  This 
overstaffing  resulted  in  increased  annual  manpower  costs  of 
about  $21.7  million  associated  with  the  operation  of  tele¬ 
communications  centers.  Such  costs  ar  d  personnel  could  be 
applied  to  improve  combat  effectiveness  within  the  military 
departments. 


MILITARY  STAFFING  STANDARDS 

The  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  (OSD)  has  not 
issued  specific  guidance  or  instruct' ons  for  staffing  DOD 
telecommu.iications  centers.  Therefore,  military  departments 
or  subordinate  commands  have  established  their  own  criteria 
for  staffing  centers.  Criteria  in  effect  during  our  review 
are  discussed  below. 

Department  of  the  Army 

Before  July  1973,  several  Army  commands  were  responsi¬ 
ble  for  operating  and  setting  staffing  levels  for  their 
centers.  Each  command  used  manpower  survey  teams  to 
periodically  set  staffing  levels.  As  of  July  1973,  the 

responsibility  for  n^.'St  centers  was  assigned  to  the  U.S. 

Army  Communications  Command  (USACC).  Since  then,  the  uSACC 
manpower  survey  team  has  been  responsible  for  periodic  man¬ 
power  surveys  at  most  Army  AuTODIN  centers.  Individual 
centers  can  have  airthorised  staffing  levels  revised  between 
surveys  by  suomitting  supporting  data  for  headquarters  ap¬ 
proval  . 


The  Army  has  five  approved  stiffing  standards  for  their 
centers  and  .crminals.  Three  of  the  standards  specify  a 
fixed  number  of  operators,  but  the  standard  varies  depending 
upon  terminal  type.  The  fourth  standard  bases  staffing 
upon  the  number  of  teletype  machines  used  during  the  peak 


workload  shift.  The  remaining  standard  applies  a  variable  1 
factor  to  total  nessage  groups  (five  printed  characters 
plus  a  space)  sent  and  received. 

USACC  .-.as  recently  developed  center  staffing  sta-idards 
through  v.’ork  s.ampling.  These  standards  apply  fixed  factors 
to  punched  papier  tape  messages  end  the  number  of  cards  sent 
and  recci\'od.  As  of  February  1974,  they  had  not  been 
approved  by  the  Department  of  the  Army;  consequently,  USACC 
was  using  the  above-described  Army  standards. 

Dc par tr'.o r t  of  the  Navy 

Each  nnTor  Navy  command  operates  and  determines  staff¬ 
ing  levels  for  its  telecommunications  centers.  For 
guidance,  the  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  issued 
the  “Staffing  Criteria  Manual  for  Activities  Ashore 
(OPNAV'INST  5310.5A).''  This  manual,  which  -.as  canceled  in 
February  1974,  contained  a  standard  which  applied  a  variable 
factor  to  the  total  number  of  messages  sent  or  received 
each  week.  Navy  manpxjwer  representatives  said  each  center 
used  this  standard,  locally  developed  standards,  or  specific 
justifications  to  determine  staffing  needs.  These  needs 
were  submitted  to  command  level  for  approval. 

.Manpower  survey  teams,  under  the  Office  of  the  Chief 
of  Naval  Operations,  visited  shore  installations  to  set 
staffing  levels,  including  those  for  telecommunications 
centers.  However,  due  to  limited  coverage  provided  by 
such  tears,  this  practice  was  discontinued  in  July  1973. 

The  Navy  adopted  the  "Shore  Requirements,  Standards 
and  .'lanpowcr  Planning  System,"  when  the  staffing  criteria 
manual  was  c.incclcd.  Under  this  system  the  Navy  survey 
tears  participate  in  developing  staffing  standards  for 
Various  fu.-.ct ional  areas,  such  as  telecommunications. 


^As  used  tV.is  report,  variable  moans  that  the  gradu'tcd 
staffing  :s  noi  directly  proportional  to  the  increases  in 
worklc id . 
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The  Marine  Corps,  '.^,•hich  dcternines  staffing  levels  for 
its  own  centers,  does  not  have  fornal  standards.  Each  bgse 
commander,  in  cooperation  with  the  telecon^.  inications  office 
determines  the  number  of  permanent  telecommunications 
positions.  Permanent  personnel  are  supplemented  under  the 
Fleet  Marine  Force  Personnel  Assistance  Program.  Under 
this  program,  tenant  organizations  provide  personnel  to 
support  various  base  funecions,  such  as  telecommunications 
centers.  These  assistance  personnel  are  assigned  until 
their  units  arc  deployed  or  transferred  from  the  host 
installation.  The  base  commander  and  base  telecommunication 
officer  determine  the  number  of  such  personnel  required  for 
a  center. 

Decjartment  of  the  Air  Force 

Although  so.’',o  Air  Force  te  ieccmnunications  centers  are 
operated  by  the  Strategic  Air  Command  (SAC) ,  Aerospace 
befense  Command  (ADC),  or  the  Air  Force  Security  Servicel, 
the  majority  operated  by  the  Air  Force  Communications 

Service  (AFCS) . 

AFCS,  with  the  assistance  of  Air  Force  Management 
Engineering  Program  personnel,  developed  and  are  using  a 
work-center  staffing  standard  for  centers  operating  on  a 
eontinuous  .:‘4-:i;'uro  i  gay,  I'-days  a  week  basis.  This  stand¬ 
ard  was  •j'.'v:  I  ci;.--- j  unin/*.  w;.:v;-sanp  1  i  ng  studies  made  at  40 
..ir  Force  centers  ar.cl  generally  accepted  operations  research 
techniques.  It  incorporates  the  following  scientifically 
identified  and  weighted  worklo.ad  elements:  (1)  narrative 
messages  sent,  (2)  d.ita  card  messages^  sent,  (3)  magnetic 
tape  reels  sent,  (4)  service  messages^  sent,  (5)  indirect 

^Inte 11 igenco  activity  was  excluded  from  this  review. 

2lnformation  ceintai  ned  on  a  gre<up  of  data  processing  type 
cards  which  constitutes  a  complete  message  consisting  of 
address,  te.xt,  and  ending. 

^A  message  or  mcs.sage  part  transmitted  at  the  recipient’s 
reqi.est  to  clarify’  .j.irbicd  words  cr  lines,  confirm  a  text, 
or  fu.’iiish  rcru;..;.  A  service  message  is  also  used  to 
reroute  a  r^cssaje,  Jr. iti.atc  tracer  action  for  a  lost 
message,  or  p.'cvidc  disposivior,  instructions  for  an 
originated  operational  i-ossago. 
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man-hour  roti'.; i  r  . •  n t  ^ndex,  (6)  major  headquarters  base 
oormur.icat  ir".  ■  .pen  index,  and  (7)  major  headquartci  n 
oomm.and  ccn'.  !  -.j1  support  index. 

Before  May  1973,  bAC’s  telecommunications  center  staff- 
inn  standard  was  based  upon  messages  transmitted  and  received. 
Bascu  an  a  SAC  Management  Engineering  Team  review  and 
recommendation,  in  .May  1973  SAC  adopted  the  AFCS  standard. 

ADiT  uses  v’arious  standards  and  methods  o  set  center 
staffing  levels.  These  include  (1)  applying  fixed  factors 
to  either  the  total  number  of  narrative,  car  ,  service,  and 
relay  messages  sent  or  the  total  number  serit  and  received, 
v2)  setting  a  fixed  level  of  six  or  seven  operators,  and 
(3)  using  onsite  manpower  survey  teams. 

WEAKNESSES  OF  MILITARY  STAFFING  STANDARDS 

Several  inherent  weaknesses  in  the  standards  are ; 

— The  Army,  Navy,  and  ADC  individually  apply  one  factor 
to  messages  both  sent  and  received.  This  is  Inappro¬ 
priate  for  setting  staffing  levels  because  it  takes 
less  time  to  process  messages  received  than  messages 
sent.  Consequently,  centers  having  a  high  ratio  of 
messages  received  to  messages  sent  would  have  staff¬ 
ing  advantages  over  centers  with  a  low  ratio. 

— The  Army  and  ADC  set  staffing  at  fixed  levels  and 
do  not  consider  workload  differences  for  some 
terminals  and  centers.  Analysis  of  center  opera¬ 
tions  by  US ACC,  AFCS,  and  SAC  have  shown  there  is  a 
direct  and  virtually  linear  relationship  betv.’cen 
workload  and  necessary  manpower. 


— A  standard  based  on  the  number  of  data  c,..rds  sent 
or  received,  as  used  by  USACC,  is  not  a  good  staff 
rccruircinent  indicator  because  the  same  manual 
operations  are  performed  on  each  message,  regard lenu 
of  the  nu.mber  of  cards.  Because  the  difference  in 
processing  time  for  long  and  short  data  card 
.messages  is  riiinimal,  centers  sending  or  receiving 
long  data  card  r.esuages  would  have  a  .'.t ut'l'irn’;  advan- 
La-,e  over  those  processing  short  messages. 


—A  standard,  a;;  anoJ  by  the  Army,  based  on  the  number 
of  teletype  machines  in  operation  during  the  peak 
workload  shift  docs  not  necessarily  allow  for  viii'- 
fereneeu  in  as.ourit  a'  nachinc  uae.  For  example,  a 
teletyixj  machine  used  only  10  percent  of  the  time 
would  receive  the  siune  staffing  as  one  used  90 
percent  of  t  time.  An  Army  manpower  survey  tea'" 
member  told  us  tliC  standard  was  written  so  vaguely 
that  two  survey  teajns  using  the  same  standard  \/on  '  1 
likely  assign  different  staffing  to  the  same  center. 

—Standards,  as  used  by  ADC,  which  assign  equal  weight 
to  each  mcs.s.igc  typo  (narrative,  card,  service,  and 
relay)  sent  ©r  sertt"  a>v«i  received,  can  yield  staffing 
that  is  disproport j-onatc  to  the  work  involved.  This 
is  because  rh.c  tTiwe  required  to  process  each  message 
uypft  varied  greatly. 

— Th®-  absence  of  Corps  standards  and  the  sub- 

j€.ctiVe  nature  ot  ^otal  staffing  determinations  are 
)iKaly  to  YeSMit  in  staffing  inconsistencies.  For 
example,  the  cehYtr  the  Fleet  Marine  Force 
Atlantic,  KonfolKj  Virginia,  has  a  smaller  workload 
than  the  Mart.ac  Corps  ni  r  Station,  Kanoho,  Hawaii': 
yet  as  of  June  3o,  1973,  '.'or folk  had  37  operators 
And  ItuiCohc  h.vd  29. 

DEVELOPMEMT  OF  COKPOSITE 
STAFFIKG  STAMD.ARD  USED  HY  CAP 

Most  land-based,  rvo'tme'iile  military  telecommunicatio.', s 
centers  have  sufficiently  sirutar  operational  functions  t.; 
permit  application  of  a  Uniform  staffing  standard  which 
considers  various  |t\esSa‘)®  xytics.  A  uniform  standard  whicl'. 
properly  reflects  workload  provides  a  means  for  equita!'l\' 
distributing  staffing  a:".<5ng  centers  and  readily  identify!;.  ■ 
requiremc:;t  changes. 


iiLL' .'IiyWlJiiH 


C.AO  constructed  a  composite  standard^  which  usco  tH 
eK'n^ents  of  the  AFCS  standard  applicable  to  me  ssajc --ho(ndl''<i 
functions,  (2)  a  factor  for  traffic  analysis  taken  from 
USACC'S  staffing  standard,  and  (3)  a  facK)r  for  miscellane¬ 
ous  functions,  such  as  courier  duty,  facsirnilo  opoi-at  i  otis , 
tlncl  guard  duty,  not  covered  by  either  of  the  above  stan¬ 
dards. 


A',  tb.ough  wc  did  not  make  a  detailed  analysis  of  tlic 
data  used  in  developing  the  AFCS  standard,  we  used  it 
because  jt  has  been  (1)  developed  using  approved  oiKiiations 
research  techniques,  (2)  successfully  applied  in  1972  ^tsd 
)9  73  t<j  .AfCS's  centers  without  reducing  the  quality  of 
-Scri'ice,  a!id  (3)  independently  reviewed  and  accepted  by 
Sac.  in  addition,  we  used  USACC’s  factor  to  provide  addi- 
'Cionai  fmn-heurs  r'or  the  traffic  analysi:'  functio:.  because 
The  BFCS  sCandard  did  not  specifically  provide  for  this 
ftxncT  ion . 

The  comoosite  standard  should  yield  sufficient  per- 
Son.ne  1  to  operate  most  military  telecommunications  centers. 
Tl.is  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  the  standard  yic'.do  the 
tn'i n i (TUT.  number  of  operators  needed  or  that  further  cccnoiiies 
do  net  exist . 

APPtIC.^TlC^•  OF  CO.MPOSrTE  STAFFING 
SfAVPAllD  USED  BY  GAO 

We  selected,  from  a  stratified  uni  vet'.!’.'  of  S65  mi  1  i  tary 
AUTODiM  terminals,  a  random  sample  of  351  terminals.  (See 
p.  10.  '  Sample  terminals  located  at  military  installations, 
Kcrldwidc,  were  sent  questionnaires  requesting  tc  locoirmuni- 
cations  center  identification,  workload  statistics,  and 
Sraffing  information.  The  sample  excluded  questionnaires 
concerning  22  terminals  because  they  were  classified^ 

or  not  returned.  The  329  terminals  remaining 
In  the  sample  were  sufficient  to  maintain  a  95-)iercent 
COVN^'idenco  level.  GAO  staffs  verified  que  stiornai  ro  d<ita 
at  Sa-mpit  terminals,  or  19  percent  of  the  s.implc.  Ccw- 
pdn'SeO  of  th.c  reported  and  verified  data  diseJosed  a 
netjiiOible  error  rate. 

^Thi'a  siandard  decs  not  include  factors  for  the  rne-ssage 
relay  and  distribution  functions.  .See  p.  1.*  in  deTcp* 
rfltning  a  sufficient  number  of  personnel  for  these  function.^, 
wic  cje ner a  1 1  y  accepted  the  estimate  reported  by  the  center, 
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Telecomnm..ications  center  identification  information 
cn  the  questionnaires  showed  that  the  sample  terminals  were 
in  312  centers.  Within  our  sample  of  312  centers.  225 
carried  o^it  normal  communications  tur.ctions  on  a  continuous 
basis.  The  remaining  87  centers  either  did  not  operate 
continuously  or  carried  out  unusual  functions,  such  as  major 
relay  and  ship-to-shore  communications.  For  statistical 
projection  reliability,  we  assigned  zero  overstaffing  or 
understaffing  to  these  87  centers. 

We  applied  the  composite  stAf (ir.g  standard  to  workload 
data  and  ccxnpared  these  results  with  Lhe  reported  number  of 
onboard  personnel  as  of  June  3*3,  for  those  centers 

operating  on  a  continuous  basis.  The > vidually,  centers 
ware  cither  un<lGrStaf fed  or  y^owever,  the  total 

net  effect  for  the  312  centers  Was  an  overstaffing  of  1,083 
personnel.  Prorating  this  net  overstaffing  among  the 
terminals  within  the  centers  show<,«i  that  990  (2)  personnel 
wore  attributable  to  the  sample  tcrmir.als. 

Projecting  the  sample  terminal  results  by  military 
organization  strata  to  the  terminal  Universe  disclosed  a 
net  overstaffing  of  2,173  personnel,  plus  ov  minus  530. 
Monetarily  this  represents  j’hCrGascd  anhUal  manpower  costs 
of  $21.7  million  to  operate  these  termsnals.  This  amount 
is  based  on  DOD's  annual  manpower  cost  estimate  of  $10,000 
a  man.  Reallocating  the  excess  personnel  and  attendant  costs 
could  enhance  the  combat  effectiveness  of  military  depart¬ 
ments. 

The  following  schedule  suiTmahlzcs  the  net  overstaffing 
and  understaffing  by  strata. 

^Authorized  military  staffing  exceeded  the  onboard  staff¬ 
ing  of  5,053  by  1,803,  or  36  percent,  for  operating 
functions  at  centers  within  the  sample. 

^Tho  difference  between  1,083  and  operators  representini 

overstaffing  and  understaffing  ,nl  li  iVj.itable  to  nonsample 
terminals  colocated  with  sample  terminals. 
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The  staffing  levels  established  by  the  composite  stand¬ 
ard  were  discussed  with  center  officials  at  terminals  GAO 
visited.  Many  of  them  acknowxedged  thc.t  their  centers  could 
operate  effectively  within  the  parameters *bf  the  standard. 
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CHAPTER  3 

AUTOMATED  EQUIPMENT  HAS  NOT  REf 


IN  ACHIEVABLE  STAFFING  LEVELS 

DOD  told  us  that  a  major  justification  for  telecommuni¬ 
cations  center  automation  was  reducing  required  staffing. 
However,  our  review  indicated  that  use  of  automated  equipment 
did  not  materially  affect  the  onboard  staffing  levels. 


Seven  telecommunications  centers  in  our  sample  had  one 
or  more  optical  character  readers  (OCRs).  An  OCR  is  a  light- 
serisitivo  device  used  to  identify  and  translate  printed  mat¬ 
ter  into  electrical  signals.  These  signals  are  then  automat¬ 
ically  fed  into  a  tc Iccommunications  tctminal  and  transmitted. 
In  non-OCR  centers,  printed  natter  is  manual Iv  translated,  fed 
into  the  terminal,  and  transmitted.  Thus  staffing  levels  at 
centers  using  aato.matic  dev'icts  should  bo  lower  than  at  cen¬ 
ters  manually  preparing  terminal  input. 


To  get  some  measure  of  the  staffing  status  at  the  seven 
centers,  we  applied  the  composite  standard— in  lieu  of  devel¬ 
oping  a  new  standard  for  automated  centers — to  the  workload 
data  of  each.  Comparing  these  results  with  onboard  staffing 
for  each  center  showed  overstaffing  as  follows: 


Staffing 


Military  Telecommunications 
service  center  (note  a) 

Actual 

GAO  computed 

Over- 

staff] 

Army 

Fort  Shatter,  Hawaii 

103 

32 

71 

V’aih ingen,  Germany 

81 

28 

53 

Navy 

Fort  Huachuca,  Ari^ona  34 
Atlant.ic  Fleet,  Norfolk, 

31 

3 

Virginia 

Pacific  Fleet  Command 

62 

44 

18 

Center,  Hawaii 

41 

39 

2 

Camp  H.  M.  Smith,  Hawaii  74 
Crystal  Placa, 

40 

34 

Washington,  D.  C. 

56 

41 

15 

TOta  1 

451 

255 

196 

We  jncluJe^  remlnals  at  those  centers  in  the  eo«. 

put  aT  ions  dliscuSSed  if*  chapter  2.  ’ 
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The  above  comparisons  demonstrate  that  introducing 
automated  equipment  into  the  centers  apparently  has  not  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  achievable  staffing  reductions.  The  standards 
used  in  the  above  computations  are  based  on  manual  process¬ 
ing  times.  l£ss  processing  time  would  be  expeeted  in  auto¬ 
mated  centers;  tberei’ore,  staffing  standards  need  to  be  re¬ 
vised  or  developed  as  automated  centers  evolve. 
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CHAPTER  4 

CONCLUSIONS.  REOOWENDATIONS .  AND  AGENCY  COMMENTS 

»' 

CONCLUSIONS 

Without  specific  guidance  or  instructions  from  OSD, 
each  military  department  or  command  developed  different  staff- 
criteria.  These  standards  are  inappropriate  because  they 
lack  uniformity  and  do  not  establish  equitable  staffing  tev- 
e-l3  among  centers.  However,  a  similarity  of  operating  (ainc- 
Trons  centers  exists  which  lends  itself  to  the  devol- 

opWent  of  uniforn  staffing  criteria.  ' 

We  recognize  that  any  standard  ultimately  developed 
fvtty  differ  from  the  composite  standard  used  in  this  report, 
tiowever ,  we  believe  that  the  potential  cost  reductions  shown 
in  this  report  emphasize  the  need  for  management  to  direct 
it's  attention  toward  developing  and  maintaining  adequate  cur¬ 
rent  staffing  standards  applicable  to  the  four  functional  cat- 
e^orjeis — message  handling,  relay,  distribution,  and  traffic 
anaSysis — of  operating  teleco.mmunications  centers. 

Although  this  report  concerns  centers  with  normal  com- 
Tiuiwications  functions  operating  on  a  continuous  basis,  wc 
be\ieve  that  standards  can  be  developed  for  centers  (1)  oper- 
\>y  and  for  military  intelligenee  activitio:'  and  (2)  op- 
erafed  oh  A  less-th.an-cont  InUous  basis. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

We  recoTiu^end  that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  or  his  des¬ 
ignee,  such  as  the  Director,  Telecor.munications  and  Coimnand 
,3nd  Control  Sy items, 

— develop  uniform  DOD  tolecor-munications  center  staff¬ 
ing  s^ndards: 

— update  the  standards,  as  necessary,  to  encompass 
evolving  telecommunications  automation  advanctfc:  and 

— insure  that  staffing  levels  are  consistent  with  the 
standards . 
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We  brought  our  findings,  conclusions,  and  recommenda¬ 
tions  to  the  attention  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  on  July 
23,  1974.  OSD  said  that  it  agreed  with  our  recommendations 
and  planned  to  form  a  committee  to  develop  staffing  stand¬ 
ards,  (see  app.  I.)  Subsequently,  OSD  told  us  that  this  com- 
nittee  esrablisheJ  an  ip^>roaL'h  to  r.tU'Jy  the  dovelopnent  of  a 
DOD  staffing  standard  implementation  plan,  which  it  antici¬ 
pates  will  be  completed  by  May  1975. 

We  have  no  further  recommendations  at  this  time  but 
intend  to  evaluate  DOD's  actions  at  a  future  date. 
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CHAPTER  5 
SCOPE  OF  REVIEW 

We  made  our  review  at  the  office  of  the  Director,  Telc- 
cppr”.inicat.i ons  and  Command  and  Control  Syntems,  Washington, 
n.  C.;  Defense  Communications  Agency,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Air 
Force  Communications  Service,  Richards-Gebaur  Air  Force  Base, 
^It'jSouri;  0.3.  Army  Conmunioat ions  Connand,  Fort  Huachuca, 
Arizona;  Naval  Telecommunications  Command ,  Washington,  D.C. ; 
and  over  bO  other  military  locations,  world'.. ide . 

At  these  locations  we  obtained  data,  examined  records, 
and  interviewed  military  telecommunicaLions  officials  regarding 
DOD  telecommunications  management,  staffing  standards,  and 
workload. 

We  sent  questionnaires  to  teleconvnunications  terminals 
0!i  workload  data  for  the  period  Januar”  through  June  1973  and  on 
other  descriptive  data  concerning  the  cerninals  and  centers. 

We  received  questionnaires  from  312  centers,  representing  329 
terminals ,  and  we  analyzed  the  data  using  a  computer. 
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APPENDIX  I 


OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  DEFENSE 
DIRECTOR.  TELECOMMUNICATIONS  AND 
COMMAND  AND  CONTROL  SYSTEMS 
WASHINGTON.  D  C.  20301  * 


1  -  OCT  1974 


Mr.  Fred  J.  Shafer 
Director,  Logistics  and 

Communications  Division  ' 

General  Accounting  Office 
Washington.  D.  C.  20548 

Dear  Mr.  Shafer: 

This  responds  to  your  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  Defens”!,  dated 
July  23,  1974,  which  forwarded  the  GAO  Draft  Report,  ’’Staff  Reduc¬ 
tions  Possible  at  Military  Telecommunications  Centers  Through  the 
Use  of  Uniform  Staffing  Standards,"  (Code  941015). 

We  concur  with  your  recommendations  to  (1)  develop  un'  form  DoD 
teterommunications  center  staffing  standards:  (2)  update  these,  as 
necessary,  to  encompass  evolving  telecommunications  automation 
advances;  and  (2)  ensure  that  staffing  levels  are  in  accordance  with 
standards.  It  is  planned  to  form  and  convene  an  ad  hoc  committee 
by  early  October,  which  will  include  representation  from  the  military 
departments,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  appropriate  standards 
as  well  as  to  address  the  impact  of  current  and  planned  telecommu¬ 
nications  automation  programs.  This  committee  will  be  chaired  by 
Mr.  Nathaniel  M.  Cavallini  of  my  staff. 

As  a  departure  point,  it  is  planned  to  use  the  Air  Force  staffing 
standard  as  the  base  line  consideration  and  take  other  Service  factors 
into  account  in  order  to  develop  standards  which  will  apply  to  the 
majority  of  DoD  telecommunications  centers.  Once  this  is  accom¬ 
plished,  the  standards  will  be  applied  diligently  to  the  DoD  telecom¬ 
munications  centers  manning  levels  in  existence  at  that  time  and 
appropriate  adjustments  will  be  made.  In  this  connection,  it  should 
be  noted  that  since  your  review  of  the  on-board  strength  as  of  June  30, 
1973,  reductions  have  been  achieved,  particularly  in  the  case  of  the 
Army  where  in  1973  an  unusual  over-strength  posture  situation  was 
created  by  the  rapid  personnel  withdrawal  from  Southeast  Asia,  In 
addition,  during  the  study  effort  period  it  is  anticipated  that  the 
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military  (icpa;'tments  will  continue  to  make  adjustments  based  on 
individual  reviews  already  underway. 

It  IS  anticipated  that  the  general  study  approach  and  a  target  -rhedule 
wll  be  developed  at  the  first  meeting.  We  will  be  pleased  to  inforni 
you  o:  our  progress  at  that  time. 


Sincerely, 

Thor/ias  C.  Heed 
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APPEtIDIX  il 


PRINCIPAL  OFFICIALS  OF  XHE 

Department  of  defense 

RESPONSIBLE  FOR  THE  ADMINISTRATION 
OF  .CTIVITIES  DISCUSSED  IN  THIS  REPORT 


Tenure 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 


SECRETARY  OF  DEFENSE: 

Jcimes  R.  Schle singer 

June 

1973 

Williani  P.  Clements,  Jr.  (acting) 

May 

x973 

Elliot  L.  Richardso;. 

Jan. 

1973 

director,  telecommunications  akdI 

COMMAND  AND  CONTROL  SYSTEMS  (note 
Thomas  C.  Reed 

a)  : 

Feb. 

1974 

David  L.  Solomon  (ectingi 

Sept 

.  1973 

Dr.  Eberhardt  Rechtin 

Feb. 

1972 

DEPARTMENT  OP  THE 

ARMY 

SECRETARY  C?  THE  ARMY: 

Howard  H.  Callaway 

May 

1973 

Robert  F.  Froohlk.-? 

July 

1971 

department  OF  THE 

NAVY 

SECRETARY  OF  THE  NAVY: 

J.  Willicim  Middendorf  II 

Apr . 

1974 

John  W.  Warner 

May 

1972 

of  office 
To 


Present 
June  1973 
Apr.  1973 


Present 
Jan.  1974 
Sept.  1973 


Present 
May  1973 


Present 
Apr.  1974 


APPE^:DIX  II 


Tenure  of  office 
Fron  Tc^ 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE 
SECRETARY  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE: 

John  L.  Mchucas  July  1973  Present 

Dr.  Robert  C.  Seamans,  Jr.  Jan.  1969  May  1973 


^Title  vas  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Telecommunications) 
from  January  1972  to  January  1974. 


